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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  (Prime  Minis- 
ter.) Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  a  full  month 
and  mure  since  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister 
of  Finance  (Mr.  Fielding)  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  the  agreement  which  he 
and  my  hon.  friend  and  colleague  the  Min- 
ister of  Customs  (Mr.  Paterson)  had  con- 
cluded with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  improvement  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  which  have  long  existed 
between  us  and  our  neighbours.  From  that 
date  to  this  that  agreement  has  been  re- 
viewed, discussed  and  canvassed,  in  the 
press  of  the  country,  in  meetings  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  and  in  parliament;  and  unless 
I  greatly  misapprehend  the  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  unless  I  fail  to  read  aright  the 
signs  of  the  times,  I  think  I  can  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  policy  which  is  therein 
involved  has  met  with  the  approbation,  nay, 
with  the  enthusiastic  approbation,  of  a 
majority  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Some  hon..  MEMBERS.      Oh,    oh.     Hear, 
hear. 

Sir   WILFRID    LAURIER.     Against   this 
statement  of  mine  I  understand  that  I  hear 
some  protest.     I  shall  not  stop,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  respective 
opinions    on   that   point   which   we    on   this 
side   and   our   friends  on   the   other   side  of 
the   House  entertain.     No  word  of  mine,   I 
am   sure,  would  change  their  views,  and  I 
know   full  well  that  they  willpersevere  in 
their  views   until  the  evening  of  the  next 
polling  day.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the 
policy   has   not   been  universally    accepted, 
that    it   has   met   in    some    quarters,    and   I 
ay  rather  unexpected  quarters,  rather 
stubborn    opposition.     It   is    a   well    known 
fact   that    at    p*resent    an    organization    has 
•  reated  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
i    for    the    purpose    of    fighting    this 
lent.    To  this  I  have  no  objection  to 
take,  those  who  do  this  are  perfectly  within 
their   rights.     Neither  will  I   underestimate 
rtance   of   such   a  movement,   and 
still    lens   the   importance   of   the   men   who 
have   placed   themselves  at  the  head  of  it. 
1st   fully  recognizing  the   im- 
portance of  that  movement,  I  do  not  think 
■  i  ou.s     cause     for     alarm. 
in      his      Memoirs      nar- 
hat  during  the  Mexican  war  he  was 


in  the  army  of  the  United  States  as  a 
young  lieutenant.  He  was  riding  towards 
the  front  in  company  with  a  friend,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  they  heard  in  front  of  them 
a  most  unearthly  howling  of  wolves.  His 
friend  asked  him  how  many  he  thought 
there  were  in  the  pack,  and  not  wishing  to 
exaggerate  he  said  he  thought  there  must 
be  at  least  20.  His  friend  smiled  and  said 
nothing.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  wolves  and  there  were  just 
two,  which  had  made  all  that  noise.  Gen- 
eral Grant  observes  that  he  thought  of  this 
incident  in  after  life,  when  he  heard  the 
noise  made  by  some  disappointed  men,  and 
he  adds  they  were  always  more  numerous 
before  they  were  counted.  I  believe  that 
what  is  true  of  the  United  States  is  also 
true  of  this  country.  Of  the  objections 
that  we  have  heard  to  this  agreement  some 
there  are  which  seem  to  me  to  lack  singu- 
larly in  force  or  oppositeness;  others  on  the 
contrary  are  worthy  of  consideration,  not 
from  any  inherent  strength,  but  from  the 
circumstances  that  they  are  inspired  by  a 
strange  misconception  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result  and  the  consequence  of  the 
agreement  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  there  should  be  any 
objections  at  all.  Who  can  deny  that  we 
have  now  reached  a  stage  in  our  relations 
with  our  neighbours  which  all  parties  in 
this  House  have  been  seeking  for  the  last 
40  years?  Who  can  deny  that  if,  40  years 
ago,  in  the  early  days  of  this  confederation, 
if  30  years  ago,  or  20  years  ago,  or  even 
14  years  ago,  when  we  took  office,  it  had 
been  possible  to  obtain  such  an  abatement 
•in  the  American  tariff  as  is  embodied  in 
this  agreement  there  should  have  been  uni- 
versal rejoicing  in  this  country.  The  fact, 
Sir,  cannot  be  denied,  the  evidence  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  this  that  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
divided,  apart  on  all  other  questions,  were 
always  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  us  and  our 
neighbours  were  a  blot  on  our  common 
civilization.  There  is  further  proof  in 
this  that  these  two  parties  in  suc- 
cession, wore  a  good  deal  of  shoe  leather 
travelling  from  Ottawa  to  Washington  in 
order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  improvement 
in  these  relations.  Still  better  evidence 
is  to  be  found  in  this  that  when  Sir  John 


Macdonald  introduced  the  National  Policy 
in  1S7S  in  this  House  he  did  it  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  ulti- 
mately reciprocity  of  trade  with  our  neigh- 
bours' The  other  day  I  listened  with  plea- 
9  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Peel  (Mr.  Blain)  narrating  the  manner  in 
which  the  National  Policy  had  been  brought 
into  the  world.  He  dilated  upon  everything, 
he  staled  everything  except  this  thing,  the 
that  tlii-  was,  in  the  mind  of 
icdonald,  to  be  a  means  to  the 
end  of  obtaining  reciprocity  of  trade  which 
up  to  that  time  had  been  denied  to  us. 
My  hon.  friend's  memory  was  short  upon 
3,  the  memory  his  friends  is  also 
short  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss 
if  I  read  him  and  his  friends  the  motion  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  if  only  to  show 
him  the  immensity  of  the  distance  which 
now  separates  him  and  his  party  and  its 
leaders,  from  that  party  and  its  leaders  of 
that  day.  This  was  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
motion : 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  wel 
fare  of   (  squires   the   adoption   of   a  na- 

tion which,    by    a    judicious    readjust- 

ment of  the  tariff,  will  benefit  and  foster  the 
agricultural,  the  mining,  the  manufacturing  and 
•'•  interests  of  the  Dominion;  that  such  a 
policy  will  retain  in  Canada  thousands  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  now  obliged  to  expatriate 
themselvt  h   of  the  employment  denied 

them  at  home;  that  it  will  restore  prosperity 
to  our  struggling  industries,  now  so  badly  de 
pressed,  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made 
a  sacrifice  market,  will  encourage  and  develop 
an  active  interprovincial  trade  and  moving— as 
it  ought  to  do— in  the  direction  of  a  reciprocity 
;ffs  with  our  neighbours,  so  far  a,s  the 
varied  of    Canada    may    demand,    will 

greatly  tend   to   procure  for  this   country,    even- 
tually, a  reciprocity  of  trade. 

Here  was  the  policy  laid  down  by  the 
party  in  1878  and  carried  into  effect  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  1879,  when  the  Conserva- 
tive part;-  had  been  placed  in  office  upon 
that  very  identical  policy.  In  the  Act 
bringing  that  policy  into  effect,  section  6, 
of  the  Tariff  Act,  1879,  was  embodied  the 
following   permanent   offer   of   reciprocity : 

Ary  or  all  of  the  following  articles,  that  is  to 
say:  animals  of  all  kinds,  green  fruit,  hay, 
straw,  bran,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  (in- 
cluding potatoes  and  other  roots),  plants,  trees 
and  shrubs,  coal  and  coke,  salt,  hops,  wheat, 
peas  and  beans,  barley,  rye,  oats.  Indian  corn, 
buckwheat  and  all  other  grain,  flour  of  wheat 
and  flour  of  rye,  Indian  meal  and  oatmeal,  and 
flour  of  meal  of  any  other  grain,  butter,  cheese, 
fish  ''salted  or  smoked),  lard,  tallow,  meats 
'fresh,  salted  or  smoked),  and  lumber,  may  be 
imported  into  Canada,  free  of  duty,  or  at  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  is  provided  by  this  Act,  upon 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  which 
may  be  issued  whenever  it  appears  to  his  satis- 
faction that  similar  articles  from  Canada  may 
be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 

That  was  in  1879,  and  we  are  now  in  1911. 
And  what  was  sought  for  in  1879  we  may 
now  have,  and  yet  men  there  are  who  doubt 
and  hesitate  and  falter  and  who  would  erase 
thirty  years  of  our  past  history  from  the 
book.       Pages  after  pages  could  be  quoted 


from  speeches  delivered  by  members  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can tariff  was  denounced  as  unjust,  as  un- 
fair, as  hostile,  and  now  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  remove  the  injustice,  the  unfair- 
ness, and  the  hostility,  men  there  are  who 
rise  against  us  and  tell  us:  Stop,  proceed 
no  further,  let  the  injustice  remain,  let  the 
hostility  remain  because  upon  injustice  and 
hostility  the  Canadian  confederation  de- 
pends for  its  existence. 

It  may  be  asked:  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  change  of  attitude,  and  how  is  it  that 
men  who  all  their  lives  have  been  in  favour 
of  the  policy  which  we  now  propose  to  par- 
liament are  all  of  a  sudden  found  to  be 
against  it?  The  other  day  my  hon.  friend 
from  North  Toronto  (Mr.  Foster),  in  his 
address  to  this  house  said:  that  the  Con- 
servative party  had  in  1891  said  good-bye 
to  reciprocity.  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
staggered  at  that  statement  coming  from 
the  hon.  gentleman,  because  mv  reading  of 
history  is  that  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment of  which  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Foster) 
was  a  member,  and  an  important  member, 
when  they  went  out  of  office  in  1896,  were 
just  as  much  in  favour  of  reciprocity  as 
they  had  been  at  any  period  of  their  lives. 
I  must  say  that  the  memory  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Foster)  is  not  always  uniformly 
good— it  is  good  sometimes,  but  not  so  good 
at  other  times— and  I  hope  my  hon.  friend 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  tell  him  -that  his 
memory  on  this  point  is  singularly  treach- 
erous. Shall  I  review  with  him  the  history 
of  his  past  career  upon  this  point,  but  be- 
fore I  do  so  it  would  be  better  if  I  should 
give  to  the  House  the  very  language  he 
made  use  of  a  few  days  ago: 

In  1891  the  Liberal-Conservative  party  made 
its  last  endeavour  for  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  after  the  nego- 
tiations were  ended  and  we  returned  home  to 
Canada,  the  Liberal-Conservative  oarty  declared 
itself  as  done  with  reciprocity  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  henceforward  its 
duty  was  to  develop  Canada  en  the  lines  of  its 
own  self-dependence,  and  to  look  to  the  British 
market  as  the  great,  steady,  stable  market  for 
our  products.  The  old  heresy  has  not  yet  been 
Quite  purged  from  the  Liberal  party,  which  pur- 
sued the  quest  until  1897.  They  went  to  Wash- 
ington; they  tried  their  efforts;  they  failed 
They  came  back,  and  they  made  declaration  in 
this  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere,  that  as 
far  as  they,  as  a  party,  were  concerned,  they 
were  done  with  reciprocity  negotiations  with 
the   Lmted   States    of   America. 

Now,  Sir,  let  us  review  the  history  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Foster)  upon  this 
question.  He  is  aware,  as  everybody  is 
aware,  and  no  doubt  he  remembers  it  verv 
well,  that  in  1891  parliament  was  dissolved 
by  the  government  of  the  day,  of  which  my 
hon.  friend  was  a  member,  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  before  the  Canadian  people  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity— not  unrestricted  re- 
ciprocity, as  was  contended  by  the  Liberal 
party,  but  a  limited  reciprocity,  a  renewal 
of   the   treaty   of   1854.     The   Conservatives 


carried  the  election  upon  that  policy,  and 
as  soon  as  the  elections  were  over  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Foster)  and  his  government 
made  a  bee-line  for  Washington  to  inter- 
view Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States. 
But  the  excursion  of  my  hon.  friend  on  that 
occasion  was  not  a  happy  one.  Julius 
Caesar  said:  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered; 
but  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Foster)  might 
have  said  after  his  trip  to  Washington: 
1  went,  I  was  seen,  I  came  back;  he 
was  ushered  in  and  shown  out.  But  the 
following  year — not  abashed  at  all,  not  at 
all  discouraged  by  the  cool  reception  of  the 
previous  year,  the  following  year,  in  1892, 
the  hon.  gentleman  made  another  trip  to 
Washington,  aud  though  he  was  more  cor- 
dially received  on  that  occasion,  still  the 
results  were  no  better.  Then,  I  suppose  it 
is  that  my  hon.  friend  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  Conservative  party  and  the 
Conservative  government,  after  this  last 
trip  to  Washington,  abandoned  forever  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity.  On  that  I  take  issue 
with  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Foster),  and  I 
will  show  him  how  treacherous  his  memory 
is.  In  1894  Sir  John  Thompson,  then  Prime 
Minister,  made  this  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  speaking  from  the  very  place 
I  now  occupy: 

'I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  communica- 
tions were  indirectly  made  with  the  United 
States  government  to  the  effect  that  Canada 
would  be  glad  to  know  of  any  desire  or  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  take  measures  towards  the  extension 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
Canada  would  be  willing  to  reciprocate  with 
due  regard  to  the  interests  and  industries  of 
Canada,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  revenue 
which  would  be  necessary  to  Canada.  At  a  sub- 
sequent stage  an  officer  of  this  government  went 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment or  of  the  committee  then  having  charge 
of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  on  the  subject  of  tariff  conces- 
sions on  either  side  of  the  line.' 

Remember,  that  was  in  1894.  And  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Foster)  also  spoke  in  that 
debate.  I  may  say  that  the  occasion  of  the 
debate  was  a  charge  against  the  Conserva- 
tive party  by  Mr.  Charlton,  then  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the 
Conservative  government  was  insincere  in 
its  efforts  to  obtain  reciprocity.  And,  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Foster)  spoke  for  about 
an  hour  to  convince  the  House  that  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Charlton  was  unjust  to  him, 
that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  wishing  for 
reciprocity  with  our  neighbours  and,  though 
I  cannot  quote  the  whole  speech,  I  may 
with  propriety  cite  a  few  sentences  of  his 
peroration : 

'When  they,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
look  oyer  the  items  in  our  tariff  as  it  shall  have 
passed  this  House,  they  will  find  that  line  after 
line,  article  after  article,  grade  after  grade, 
we  have  given  them  a  better  chance  to  get  into 
o'ir  markft  than  they  have  given  us  to  get  into 
their    market;    consequently    legislative    recipro- 


city so  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  shines  out 
from  the  propositions  that  the  government  put 
before  the  House  to-day  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  it  does  out  of  the  legislation  which  they 
have  proposed,  and  which  is  in  progress  through 
their  Congress.' 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  at  once 
how  treacherous  is  the  memory  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Foster).  He  told  us  the  other 
day  that  the  Conservative  party  had  said 
good-bye  to  reciprocity  in  1891,  but  in  1894 
he  was  proposing  to  the  House  resolutions 
from  which,  to  quote  his  own  words:  reci- 
procity shines  out  brightly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  American  public.  Then,  in  1894,  my 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Foster)  introduced  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  and  I  have  here  the  Act 
entitled  'The  Customs  Tariff  of  1894/  It  is 
quite  true,  and  I  must  give  my  hon.  friend 
this  credit,  that  in  the  last  Tariff  Act  which 
he  submitted  to  this  House  he  removed 
from  it  the  old  standing  offer  of  reciprocity 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1879,  but  that 
old  section  of  the  Act  which  I  have  read  to 
the  House  and  which  was  introduced  in 
1879  if  put  aside  was  immediately  repro- 
duced by  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Foster) 
in  another  form,  Section  7  of  the  Act  which 
my  hon.  friend's  government  passed  in  1894 
contains  this  disposition: 

The  whole  or  part  of  the  duties  hereby  im- 
posed upon  fish  and  other  products  of  the  fish- 
eries may  be  remitted  as  respects  either  the 
United  States  or  Newfoundland,  or  both,  upon 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  in  Council;  which 
may  be  issued  whenever  it  appears  to  his 
satisfaction  that  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Newfoundland,  or  either  of  them, 
have  'made  changes  in  their  tariffs  of  duties 
imposed  upon  articles  imported  from  Canada, 
in  reduction  of  repeal  of  the  duties  in  force  in 
the  said  countries  respectively. 

Here,  then,  in  the  tariff  of  1894,  is  an 
offer  to  the  United  States  of  reciprocity  in 
fish  and  fish  products.  Here  are  other 
offers  in  the  same  act:  Section  8 — eggs  to 
be  free,  when  free  in  the  United  States; 
section  10 — shingles  and  pulp  wood  to  be 
free  in  Canada  when  free  in  the  United 
States;  section  11 — green  or  ripe  apples, 
beans,  buckwheat,  pease,  potatoes,  rye,  rye 
flour,  hay  and  other  vegetables  to  be  free 
in  Canada  when  free  in  the  United  States; 
section  12 — barley  and  Indian  corn  to  be 
free  in  Canada  when  free  in  the  United 
States.  Sir,  this  is  the  way  my  hon.  friend 
turned  his  back  upon  reciprocity  in  1894. 
This  is  the  statute  of  1894;  and  in  1896, 
when  my  hon.  friend's  government  went  out 
of  office*  that  was  the  policy  of  himself  and 
his  party. 

Mr.  hon.  friend  was  also  good  enough  to 
review  our  career,  and  he  stated  that  in 
1897,  when  he  came  into  office,  the  old 
heresy  of  reciprocity  had  not  been  rubbed 
out  of  ourselves.  It  had  not  been  rubbed 
out  of  his  own  composition  either.  But 
when  he  said  that  we  abandoned  the  policy 
of  reciprocity  in  1897,  I  take  issue  with 
him  altogether.  We  did  not  abandon  our 
policy  of  reciprocity  in  1897.     We  made  ap- 


plication  to  the  United  States,  but  when 
we  found  that  we  had  been  rebuked,  that 
our  advances  had  not  been  received  as 
favourably  as  we  thought  they  should  have 
been,  then  we  thought  it  was  consistent 
with  our  dignity  not  to  make  any  further 
efforts  to  obtain  reciprocity;  and  I  stated 
then,  speaking  for  the  government,  not 
that  we  had  changed  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  that  we  had  ceased  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
to  have  reciprocity,  but  that  we  would 
make  no  more  advances  to  our  neighbours 
to  gain  that  boon,  but  that  if  it  came,  it 
would  come  from  them,  and  not  from  us. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  change  we 
have  had — no  change  of  principle  or  policy, 
but  simply  a  position  which  we  thought  to 
be  more  consistent  with  our  own  dignity. 

Why,  Sir,  do  I  state  these  facts?  Is  it 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  showing  my  hon. 
friend  that  his  memory  is  at  fault?  No, 
Sir,  I  state  these  facts  to  show  that  the 
position  taken  by  my  hon.  friend,  that  we 
have  no  mandate  to  negotiate  with  our 
neighbours,  has  no  foundation  whatever. 
My  hon.  friend  tried  to  show,  from  certain 
words  of  mine,  at  the  last  Imperial  confer- 
ence in  1907,  that  we  had  abandoned  our 
position  on  reciprocity.  The  words  which 
he  quoted  were  as   follows : 

There  was  at  one  time  wanted  reciprocity 
with  them  (the  United  States)  but  our  efforts 
and  our  offers  were  negatived  and  put  aside, 
and  we  have  said  good-bye  to  that  trade,  and 
we  have  put  all  our  hopes  upon  the  British 
trade  now. 

My  hon.  friend  concluded  from  these 
words  that  there  was  an  abandonment  of 
our  policy;  but  my  hon.  friend  did  not  do 
me  justice  in  quoting  simply  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. No  one  knows  better  than  my  hon. 
friend  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  a  man  to 
extract  a  sentence  from  a  whole  passage 
and  quote  simply  that.  I  will  quote  the 
whole  passage,  and  then  the  House  can 
draw  its  own  conclusion.  This  is  what  I 
said  at  the  conference: 

Between  the  preferential  tariff  and  the  gen- 
eral tariff  we  have  now  an  intermediate  tariff. 
The  object  of  this  intermediate  tariff  is  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  other  communities  to 
have  trade  arrangements  with  them.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  was  to  hit  our  Ameri- 
can neighbours.  With  our  American  neighbours 
we  should  be  only  too  glad  to  trade  on  a  better 
footing  th»-n  at  the  present  time.  We  are  next 
door  neighbours  and  in  many  things  we  can  be 
their  best  market,  as  in  many  things  they  can 
be  our  best  market.  We  should  be  glad  to  trade 
with  them,  but  it  never  was  intended,  nor 
thought  at  the  time,  that  this  intermediate 
tariff  could  apply  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  at  one  time  wanted  reciprocity  with  them, 
but  our  efforts  and  our  offers  were  negatived 
and  put  aside,  and  we  have  said  good-ble  to 
that  trade,  and  we  have  put  all  our  hopes  upon 
the   British  trade  now. 

'  Sir,  there  is  a  different  meaning  in  the 
words  which  I  uttered  at  the  conference 
from   the   meaning   sought   to   be   conveyed 


by  my  hon.  friend.  I  was  not  surprised, 
however,  at  the  attitude  taken  by  my  hon. 
friend  on  that  occasion.  He  and  I  have  sat 
opposite  one  another  for  a  long  time; 
he  knows  me  and  I  know  him.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  was  more  than  astonished  when 
I  heard  my  hon.  friend  from  Brandon  (Mr. 
Sifton)  the  other  day  take  exactly  the  same 
position.  My  hon.  friend  from  Brandon 
in  the  course  of  an  able  speech,  for  which 
everybody  will  give  him  his  due,  said  that 
he  had  long  ago  had  his  doubts  about  re- 
ciprocity, that  he  had  begun  to  doubt  about 
it  as  far  back  as  the  campaign  of  1891.  I 
believe  that  my  hon.  friend's  conversion 
has  not  been  so  gradual.  It  has  been  more 
sudden  than  he  thinks  himself,  because 
my  hon.  friend  was  at  the  Liberal  conven- 
tion of  1893,  and  he  agreed  to  this  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  party  to  which  he  then  belonged: 

That  a  fair  and  liberal  reciprocity  treaty 
would  develop  the  great  natural  resources  of 
Canada,  would  enormously  increase  the  trade 
and  commerce  between  the  two  countries,  would 
tend  to  encourage  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  peoples,  would  remove  many  causes 
which  have  in  the  past  provoked  irritation  and 
trouble  to  the  governments  of  both  countries, 
and  would  promote  those  kindly  relations  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  republic  which  afford 
the   best   guarantee   for   peace   and  prosperity; 

That  the  Liberal  party  is  prepared  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
such  a  treaty,  including  a  well  considered  list 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  any  treaty  so  arranged  will  receive  the 
assent  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  without 
whose   approval   no   treaty   can   be  made. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Brandon,  like  my 
hon.  friend  from  North  Toronto  (Mr.  Fos- 
ter), has  asserted  that  we  have  abandoned 
that  policy.  I  am  not  conscious  of  it.  It 
has  been  dormant,  I  admit,  because  we 
had  taken  the  ground  that  we  would  make 
no  more  efforts  to  obtain  from  our  neigh- 
bours what  had  been  refused  to  us.  But 
I  deny  altogether  that  there  was  ever  any 
change  by  the  Liberal  party  of  the  policy 
then  laid  down  in  1893.  My  hon.  friend 
from  Brandon  also  took  the  ground,  as  my 
hon.  friend  from  North  Toronto  had  done 
before  him,  that  we  had  no  mandate  on 
this  subject  from  the  people,  in  the  last 
general  election.  It  is  true  that  in  1900, 
1904  and  1908  the  question  of  reciprocity 
was  not  an  issue  at  all  because  at  that 
time  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Liberal  party  and  the  Conserva- 
tive party  upon  that  question.  There  was 
none  so  far  as  I  knew,  and  so  far  as  every- 
body knew. 

I  take  issue  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
North  Toronto  (Mr.  Foster)  and  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brandon  (Mr.  Sifton)  when 
thev  tell  us  that  the  parliament  of  Canada 
is  debarred  from  dealing  with  any  question 
which  has  not  been  discussed  at  the  prev- 
ious general  election.  That  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  constitutional  history  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Canada  either,  as  I  have  read 


it.    I  ^  sk  ray  hon.  friends  what  man* 

:  i lie  government  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
went  to  Washington  to  obtain 
Had    that    question    ever    been 
the    people?     Had    it    been    an 
3t  time  the  people's  representa- 
Not   at    all. 
ask    further,    what    mandate    had 
the  government  oi  I6ii4  to  put  through  par- 
resolution     which     proposed 
ration?     Had   that   question   of   Con- 
or been  put  before  the  people 
I   Canada?    No,   not  a   word  about 
tt  had  ever  been  heard.     The  only  question 
n   raised   was  that  of  representation  by 
Yet    the    government    of     Sir 
.    ■:    2d   nald  and  the  Hon.  Geo.  Brown 
i lie  two  men  were  united  on  that 
- .     .—brought    in    a    resolution    which 
:ing  more  nor  less  than  a  complete 
;i      of      our      then      condition. 
When  Canada  assented,  in  1871,  to  the  fish- 
stipulations   in   the   Washington   treaty 
hat   year,   had  that  question   ever  been 
before  the  people?    No,  it  was  unknown 
to    them.     It    never    had    been   debated   be- 
fore.    In  the  face,   therefore,   of  these  pre- 
cedents, it  is  childish  for  any  man  to  chal- 
lenge  the  right   of  this  government  to   fol- 
he  course  it  is  doing. 

But,   again,   I  ask,  what  is  the   cause  of 
the  change  of  attitude  which  we  see  on  the 
jr  side  of  the  House?    That  cause  can- 
not   but    be    flattering    to    this  government, 
only   reason   given  is   that  Canada  to- 
is  prosperous  as  she  never  was  before. 
If    Canada    were    still  in    the    position    in 
which  we  found  it  when  we  took  office  in 
'..   with  its  vast  fertile  lands  still  unoc- 
cupied   and    untilled,    with    its   natural    re- 
rces  dormant  as  they  had  been  since  the 
early  days  of  creation,  with  its  transporta- 
facilities  still  in  the  most  rudimentary 
stage,    with    industry    stagnant,    with    agri- 
culture  unremunerative — were   Canada   still 
in  that   position,  I  have  no  doubt  that  to- 
day the  policy  we  are  proposing  would  be 
received  with  favour  and  the  air  would  re- 
nd with  paeans   of  exultation.     But  in- 
stead of  being  in  that  condition  the  country 
prosperous,    extraordinarily    prosperous, 
and  we   are  told  by   hon.  "gentlemen   oppo- 
site: Do  not  go  any  further,  fold  your  arms 
:   let  well  enough   alone.     Well,  what  is 
country?     What  are  we?     Is  this  Can- 
ada, or  is  this  China? 

ie  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir    WILFRID    LAURIER.      The   Chinese 

I  well  enough  alone  for  4,000  years. 

4,000  igo  they  were  probably  the  first 

ion  on  earth,  and  so  satisfied  were  they 

they  refused   to   move.     They  let  well 

enough  alone  for  4,000  years.     If  a  reformer 

his  head  among  them  he  was  ruth- 

it  down  and  told  to  let  well  enough 

a  lor  I — and   I  believe  it  is  his- 


torically true — that  gunpowder  was  invent- 
ed by  an  ingenious  Chinaman,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  China  never  used  gunpowder  for  the 
defence  of  their  territory,  though  often  ex- 
posed to  invasion.  They  depended  on  the 
great  dragon  to  sweep  off  their  enemies 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  fire  from 
his  eyes.  They  let  well  enough  alone.  It 
was  an  ingenious  Chinaman  who  invented 
the  compass,  but  they  never  used  it  for 
navigation,  and  for  4,000  years  their  little 
junks  circulated  around  their  shores,  never 
getting  away  from  the  sight  of  land.  They 
let  well  enough  alone. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  And  we  are 
asked  to  adopt  this  Chinese  policy.  But, 
Sir,  this  is  Canada,  and  we  shall  have  to 
go  on  whether  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
will  follow  or  not.  We  will  drag  them  on, 
even  against  their  will. 

Some  hon..  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  That  is  our 
policy.  We  must  go  on.  Some  years  ago 
a  young  lady  showed  me  'her  album,  which 
as  a  young  girl  she  had  shown  to  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  and  asked  him  to  write  in  it 
the  motto  of  his  life.  And  he  wrote  on  it 
■this  motto :  Hope  on,  hope  ever.  How  far 
the  Conservative  party  is  from  that  motto 
to-day ! 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  But  we  shall 
go  on  with  our  policy.  Our  policy  is  'ad- 
vance/ and  if  it  be  wrong  we  shall  submit 
willingly  to  the  judgment  of  the  Canadian 
people,  and  to  the  punishment  which  ought 
to  be  given  every  man  who  brings  in  a 
wrong  policy.  But  this  is  our  policy.  Our 
policy  has  been,  is  and  will  be,  so  long  as 
the  Canadian  people  continue  to  place  in 
us  the  confidence  they  have  shown  us  dur- 
ing 15  years — and  that  policy  is  to  seek 
markets  wherever  markets  are  to  be  found. 
We  are  above  all  an  agricultural  people, 
our  chief  wealth  is  the  growth  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  the  temperate  zone,  fruits,  cereals 
and  vegetables,  and  it  is  our  boasts — not  an 
idle  boast,  but  a  boast  founded  on  actual 
experience — that  in  cereals,  vegetables  and 
fruits  we  can,  without  exaggeration,  beat 
the  world. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  At  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  temperate  zone,  our 
cereals  have  more  strength,  our  fruit  has 
better  flavour,  our  vegetables  have  more 
delicacy  than  similar  productions  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  under  free 
competition,  not  barred  in  any  way  by 
tariff    legislation,     they     will     displace    all 


other  products  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 
Our  object  to-day  is  to  open  the  door  of  the 
American  market,  to  open  the  door  of  a 
nation  of  90,000,000,  which  has  been  closed 
to  us  for  the  last  50  years,  and  when  we 
are  now  on  the  eve  of  reaching  that  long 
sought  goal,  we  are  met  by  objection 
after  objection,  we  are  deluged  by  a  ple- 
thora of  sophistry,  we  are  told  that  if  such 
an  arrangement  is  to  go  into  effect  and 
Canadian  vegetables,  cereals  and  fruits, 
can  cross  the  boundary  line  and  be  eaten 
free  of  duty  by  the  American  people  it  will 
be  all  over  with  the  Canadian  confedera- 
tion, and  even  the  British  Empire  will  reel 
and  rock  upon  its  foundations. 

Sime  lion.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  Sir,  let  us  dis- 
card these  freaks  of  unreasoning  panic,  let 
us  approach  this  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  common  sense,  from  the  basis  of 
first  principles. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  Let  us,  I  say, 
approach  the  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  common  sense — and  I  am  glad  that 
my  remarks  on  that  point  evoke  some  re- 
sponse from  the  other  side;  we  will  see  how 
far  they  will  go.  If,  Sir,  1  were  to  state  to 
my  hon.  friends  on  the  other  side  that 
amongst  civilized  mankind,  all  those  who 
work,  work  with  the  object  of  disposing  of 
the  product  of  their  labour,  I  should  be 
told,  this  is  a  truism  that  is  running  in  the 
street.  If  I  were  to  add  that  the  man  who 
works  has  the  legitimate  ambition  of  get- 
ting the  greatest  possible  remuneration  for 
his  labour,  I  should  be  told,  this  is  a  mere 
truism.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  man  who 
works,  will  be  better  remunerated  the  more 
clients  he  has,  seeking  the  products  of  his 
labour,  I  should  be  told,  this  is  a  truism. 
And  yet,  this  is  the  very  thing,  this  very 
truism,  which  is  embodied  in  the  proposi- 
tion now  before  you.  All  that  we  ask  un- 
der these  resolutions  is  to  obtain  for  the 
man  who  works  in  the  fields,  the  best  pos- 
sible remuneration  for  his  labour.  And 
does  that  proposition  require  any  defence? 
Is  it  not  simply  on  the  line  of  common 
sense?  Is  it  not  the  first  of  all  principles? 
How,  then,  is  it  that  it  is  not  accepted  at 
once?  I  will  give  the  reasons.  I  will  try 
to  be  fair  in  giving  these  reasons.  But,  be- 
fore I  proceed  further,  I  must  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Canadian  people  at  large,  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Fielding)  and  my 
hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Customs  (Mr. 
Paterson)  for  having  obtained  from  our 
neighbours,  such  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment, and  having  obtained  it  without  the 
sacrifice  of  any  Canadian  interest.  Mr. 
Chairman,  here  perhaps   I  may  be  permit- 


ted to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  discus- 
sion which  has  taken  place  up  to  this  time 
hag  been  carried  on  upon  a  hign  >vel. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  agree  with  my 
hon.  friends  on  the  other  side  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  L  i  I 
pay  them  the  tribute,  one  and  all,  of  Lav- 
ing carried  on  the  discussion  in  a  fair  man- 
ner, in  a  manner  which,  I  think,  deserves 
acknowledgment  on  our  part,  and  reflects 
credit  upon  themselves.  I  am  sorry  that 
to  this  I  have  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
person  of  my  hon.  friend  from  North  Toron- 
to (Mr.  Foster).  My  hon.  friend  from  North 
Toronto  was  not  satisfied  to  criticize  the 
arrangement,  in  which,  indeed,  he  would 
have  been  within  his  right,  but  he  was  un- 
duly unfair  in  trying  to  depreciate  not 
only  the  agreement  but  those  who  had 
made  it.  He  spoke  of  my  hon.  friend 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  my  hon 
friend  the  Minister  of  Customs,  as  being 
very  ordinary  men.  He  repeated  this 
two  or  three  times,  speaking  pointedlv 
of  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of  Finance. 
Well,  if  my  hon.  friend  from  North  Toronto 
has  not  learned  it  yet  he  may  learn  it  now,- 
that  if  he  has  to  his  credit  one-half  the  ach- 
ievements of  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister 
of  Finance  he  would  have  reason  to  be  more 
proud  of  his  career  than  he  can  be.  Then, 
he  went  over  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
this  one  and  that  one,  and  at  last  he  came 
to  my  poor  humble  self:  and  of  my  poor 
humble   self  he   spoke   as   follows: 

Men  of  such  fine  financial  mind  and  business 
acumen  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  leads 
the   government   and   the   party. 

I  have  never  posed  as  a  man  of  fine  fin- 
ancial mind,  or  of  business  acumen;  but 
when  I  see  the  pretensions  put  up  by  some 
men  who  dabble  in  finance  and  business,  I 
am  surprised  at  my  modesty.  If  I  had  dab- 
bled in  finance  and  business,  I  am  prepared 
to  admit,  I  should  have  perhaps  made  a  sad 
mess  of  it.  But  I  could  not  have  been  worse 
than  my  hon.  friend.  If,  after  having  posed 
as  a  business  man  and  financier,  I  had 
nothing  to  show  but  a  record  of  failures,  I 
would  go  and  hide  myself  for  very  shame, 
and  be  very  chary  to  throw  stones  into  other 
people's  gardens,  for  fear  they  should  be 
returned  to  me  with  compound  interest. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  agreement 
we  made  is  simply  to  get  better  prices  for 
the  product  of  the  Canadian  farmers.  This 
is  a  proposition  so  obvious  that  I  am  sur- 
prised it  should  have  received  the  treat- 
ment it  has  received  on  the  part  of  our 
friends  opposite.  But  the  objections  made 
to  this  agreement  are  not  to  be  found  with- 
in the  four  corners  of  the  same;  they  are 
all  based  upon  extraneous  grounds.  The 
opposition,  the  Conservative  party,  are 
against  this  agreement  because,  as  they  tell 
us,  it  will  produce  consequences  which  will 
be     deplorable    for    this    country — I     have 


listened  with  some  care  to  nearly  all  the 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered  in  this 
House  on  this  question,  and  those  which  I 
had  not  the  opoprtunity  to  hear,  I  have  read 
with  equal  care;  and  I  think  I  am  fair  in 
stating  that  the  objections  made  to  this  ar- 
rangement are  fourfold.  The  first  objection 
is  that  the  effect  will  be  to  deflect  the  carry- 
ing trade  from  Canadian  channels  to  Am- 
erican channels.  The  second  is  that  it  will 
destroy  our  natural  resources.  The  third  is 
that  it  will  imperil  our  industries.  And  the 
fourth — and  certainly  not  the  least — is  that 
it  will  dissolve  our  autonomy  and  land  us 
ultimately  in  the  American  Republic.  I 
think  1  have  there  fairly  stated  what  are 
the  objections  of  hon.  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side;  and  the  House  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  discuss  them.  Let  us  take  the 
first — the  objection  that  this  arrangement  is 
going  to  deflect  trade  from  Canadian  chan- 
nels into  American  channels.  This  question 
is  to  be  discussed  from  two  points  of  view: 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  goods  going 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  being  carried  over  to  Great 
Britain,  and  goods  going  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  for  consumption 
therein.  Now,  regarding  the  first,  those 
goods  sent  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  carried  to  Great  Britain,  in 
what  way  does  this  arrangement  undo  the 

?m  now  in  existence?  It  does  not  affect 
it  one  iota.  At  the  present  time,  goods 
go  from  Canada  to  be  shipped  from  Boston, 
New  York,  or  any  American  port  without 
paying  duty.  In  the  same  way  American 
goods  come  to  Canada  to  be  shipped  out  by 
Montreal,  Halifax  or  St.  John  without  pay- 
ing duty.  A  cargo  of  wheat  can  leave  Win- 
nipeg for  New  York,  and  there  be  discharg- 
ed and  put  on  board  ship  without  duty  be- 
ins  demanded.  A  cargo  of  grain  can  leave 
Minneapolis  to  be  taken  to-  Montreal  and 
shipped  thence  without  paying  duty.  This 
is  by  virtue  of  the  bondage  privilege  which 
lias  been  given  by  each  government  to  the 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  It 
been  in  existence  for  something  like 
sixty  years,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  com 
plaint"  that  it  was  unfair  to  one  party  or  to 
the  other.  There  was  a  time  when  I  felt 
nervous  on  reflecting  that  the  bonding  pri 
vilege  was  simply  an  act  of  good  will  on 
The  part  of  the  United  States  towards  us. 
That  was  the  time  when  we  had  no  com 
munication  of  our  own  to  the  sea.  But  now 
that  we  have  a  continuous  communication 

Canadian  soil  from  sea  to  sea,  we  feel 
that  the  United  States  can  remove  the  bond- 
ing privilege  any  time  they  please,  and 
if  they  do  so  they  will  suffer  more  than  we 
shall/   But,    Sir,   our   condition   in   that  re- 

•t  is  absolutely  safe,  whether  this  treaty 
passes  or  not. 

,  Sir,  it  does  not  follow  that  for  my 
part  I  am  opposed  to  the  policy  of  retain- 
ing in   our  own   channels   Canadian   trade; 


on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  solicitious  in 
that  respect,  and  I  think  I  can  show  by  the 
records  of  this  government  that  we  have 
favoured  the  building  of  lines  through  Can- 
adian territory  from  east  to  west  with  the 
intent  of  keeping  trade  in  our  own  chan- 
nels. But  1  may  say  this  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  North  Toronto  (Mr.  Foster),  to  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Borden),  and 
to  the  member  for  Brandon  (Mr.  Sifton) 
especially,  that  if  they  expect  to  keep  trade 
within  Canadian  channels  by  legislative 
enactment,  by  trade  impediments,  they 
make  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes,  a  mis- 
take which  was  tried  once  and  had  to  be 
abandoned.  Sir,  when  the  Canadain  Pacific 
railway  was  created  in  1881  it  was  with  the 
avowed  policy  of  creating  a  channel  of 
communication  between  east  and  west;  the 
policy  was  to  keep,  so  far  as  legislation 
could  do  it,  Canadian  trade  in  Canadian 
channels.  Now  my  hon.  friend  from  North 
Toronto  commented  upon  the  aspect  of  our 
policy  rather  severely,  and  with  great  force 
of  language  as  to  the  results  upon  the 
credit  of  Canada,  as  to  those  who  had 
invested  their  money  in  these  enter- 
prises, when  they  learn  that  by  this  legis- 
lation the  lines  east  and  west  could  be 
diverted  from  channels  running  east  and 
west  to  channels  running  north  and  south. 
This  is  the  language  which  the  hon.  member 
for  North  Toronto  made  use  of  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  I  quote  it  in  view  of  what  I 
shall  say  a  few  minutes  later: 

Take  the  capital  invested  in  your  east  and 
west  lines  of  communication:  Was  it  ever  dream- 
ed in  Britain,  Sir,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  a  change  of  policy  woyld  be  inaugurated 
by  the  men  who  petitioned  for  the  money,  who 
plead  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  got  it 
at  long  last.  Was  it  ever  dreamed  that  when 
this  capital  was  severely  fixed  and  invested,  the 
long  lateral  lines  of  railway  should  be  tapped 
every  few  miles  by  communication  to  draw  off 
the  trade  intended  for  them  to  southern  routes 
and  do  away  with  the  long  haul  of  the  east 
and  west  lines? 

My  hon.  friend  should  have  had  in  his 
mind  when  he  spoke  that  way  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  contract  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  company  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  keep  the  trade  flowing 
east  and  west.  In  that  contract  ■  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  the  fol- 
lowing clause  was  inserted  as  clause  15: 

For  twenty  years  from  the  date  hereof  no  line 
of  railway  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Dominion 
parliament  to  be  constructed  south  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  railway  from  any  point  at  or  near 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  except  such  line 
as  shall  run  southwest  or  to  the  eastward  of 
southward,  not  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  lati- 
tude 49. 

Mark  the  words.  The  men  who  invested 
their  money  in  that  enterprise  had  this 
inducement,  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment would  not  for  twenty  years  per- 
mit any  railway  to  be  built  south  of 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way,   and   that   for   fifteen   miles   south    of 
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the  boundary  line  there  should  be  abso-> 
lutely  no  railway  at  all.  Therefore,  under 
those  circumstances,  trade  could  not  be 
diverted  from  Canadian  to  American  chan- 
nels. That  was  the  extreme  precaution 
which  was  taken  by  the  government  of  that 
day,  that  was  a  restriction  upon  the  energy, 
upon  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  the 
west  which  was  to  last  for  twenty  years. 
Under  that  restriction  the  capitalists  of 
the  world  were  invited  to  put  their  money 
into  the  enterprise,  and  they  did  it,  upon 
the  faith  of  the  Canadian  government.  How 
long  did  this  restriction  last?  Did  it  last 
twenty  years?  Sir,  it  lasted  just  six  years, 
and  at  last,  after  six  years,  the  Canadian 
government  had  to  recall  that  legislation. 
And  how  did  it  occur.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  pages  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  no  one  knows  it  better  than 
my  hon.  friend  from  Brandon.  I  do  not 
know  if  he  was  then  in  the  legislature,  but 
1  know  he  was  a  young  politician,  and  he 
could  not  have  been  indifferent  to  what 
was  taking  place.  There  was  a  restriction 
put  upon  the  energy,  upon  the  enterprise 
of  the  people  of  the  west,  and  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Manitoba  in  particular.  The  people 
of  Manitoba  wanted  power  to  trade  north 
and  south,  they  wanted  to  trade  with  their 
neighbours,  the  American  people,  they 
wanted  to  have  railway  communication  with 
them.  But  there  was  a  statute,  there  was 
an  Act  of  parliament,  there  was  the  auth- 
ority of  the  Canadian  government  which 
prevented  them  from  trading  with  their 
neighbours  to  the  south,  and  the  Canadian 
government  attempted  for  six  years  to  keep 
that  legislation  in  force.  The  legislature 
of  Manitoba  passed  Acts  chartering  rail- 
ways, allowing  them  to  cross  that  zone  of 
territory  which  the  government  was  at- 
tempting to  reserve  from  civilization  and 
from  the  benefits  thereof.  The  legislature 
of  Manitoba  wanted  railways  to  communi- 
cate north  and  south,  they  chartered  rail- 
ways to  that  effect,  and  these  charters  were 
disallowed  one  after  another,  disallowed  in 
1881,  disallowed  in  1882,  disallowed  in  1883, 
disallowed  in  1884,  disallowed  in  1885,  dis- 
allowed in  1886,  disallowed  in  1887.  Year 
after  year  the  legislature  of  Manitoba  peti- 
tioned' this  government,  petitioned  parlia- 
ment, to  do  away  with  this  restriction,  and 
year  after  year  that  prayer  was  denied.  At 
last  in  1887,  after  this  restriction  put  upon 
their  energy,  the  government  of  Manitoba, 
with  the  assent  of  the  whole  people  of 
Manitoba,  passed  another  Act  authorizing 
a  railway  to  run  from  Winnipeg  to  the 
boundary  line  where  it  would  reach  the 
American  system  of  railways,  and  this  Act 
was  disallowed.  The  province  passed  be- 
yond that  disallowance,  and  proceeded  to 
build  the  railway,  though  there  was  no  leg- 
islation empowering  them  to  do  so.  It  was 
practically  an  act  of  rebellion.  My  hon. 
friends  from  Manitoba,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Brandon,     remembers    that    on    a    certain 


day  in  the  month  of  October,  1887,  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
challenged  the  right  of  the  province  to 
cross  their  line  towards  the  south,  200 
citizens  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  members  of  the 
legislature,  financial  men,  professional  men, 
merchants,  bankers,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
point  of  crossing  determined  to  repel  force 
by  force,  to  allow  the  crossing  of  the  Canad- 
ian Pacific  railway  by  the  provincial  line. 
Then,  Sir,  the  Canadian  government  came 
down,  and  at  the  following  session  the 
privilege  was  repealed,  a  privilege  that  had 
to  be  bought  back  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment from  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway. 
Now  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  North 
Toronto  what  became  then  of  those  in- 
vestors who  had  put  their  money  into  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  upon  the  faith  of 
the  Canadian  government.  Were  they  ruin- 
ed by  it?  What  became  of  this  turgid 
rhetoric  of  my  hon.  friend  which  I  read  a 
moment  ago : 

Take  the  capital  invested  in  your  east  and 
west  lines  of  communication :  Was  it  ever  dream- 
ed in  England,  Sir,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  a  change  of  policy  would  be  inaugurated 
by  the  men  who  petitioned  for  the  money,  who 
plead  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  got  it 
at   long   last? 

No,  they  did  not  dream  of  it,  but  it  was 
done  all  the  same,  and  the  result  was  that 
their  stock,  which  was  worth  at  that  time 
30,  has  now  reached  213.  I  repeat,  if  you 
attempt  to  prevent  the  people  from  trading 
in  natural  channels,  no  amount  of  legisla- 
tion will  accomplish  that  object,  but  let 
nature  alone,  and  then  the  trade  will  be 
carried  on  on  Canadian  lines.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  have  the  interior  and  the  shorter 
and  the  better  lines.  Take  the  condition 
of  things  to-day :  Winnipeg  can  trade  with 
Europe  by  way  of  the  United  States,  it  can 
trade  with  Europe  by  way  of  Canada.  The 
line  of  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Montreal 
is  1,414  miles,  and  from  Montreal  to  Liver- 
pool 2,760  miles,  a  total  of  4,174  miles. 
From  Winnipeg  to  New  York  by  way  of 
Minneapolis,  Chicago  and  the  American 
lines,  the  distance  is  1,790  miles,  and  from 
New  York  to  Montreal  3,026  miles,  a  total 
distance  of  4,826  miles.  The  American  line 
is  4,826  miles,  the  Canadian  line  4,174 
miles,  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Cana- 
dian line  of  652  miles.  Do  you  require  any 
legislation,  I  want  to  know,  to  compel  trade 
to  choose  the  Canadian  channel?  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  for  very  self-respect  trade 
will  always  take  the  Canadian  line,  because 
it  is  the  shorter  one?  Well,  Sir,  that  is  not 
all.  We  have  had  experience  as  to  what 
has  happened,  and  our  experience  has  been 
that  our  trade  over  the  Canadian  channels 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  as 
against  the  trade  by  the  American  chan- 
nels. In  1900  the  total  amount  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  exported  from  Montreal  was 
4,000,000   bushels:   in   1910   it  had  increased 


from  four  million  bushels  to  14,140,000 
bushels.  Of  American  wheat  the  total  num- 
ber of  bushels  exported  from  Montreal  in 
1900  was  5.000,000  bushels,  and  in  1911  that 
had  increased  to  10,000,000  bushels.  So, 
therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  on  this  point, 
the  Canadian  line  must  have  the  prefer- 
ence, because  the  Canadian  line  is  the  best 
and  the  shortest.  But,  Sir,  the  question  now 
has  to  be  examined  from  the  point  of  view 
of  goods  which  are  exported  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  con- 
sumption in  that  country.  My  hon.  friend 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Borden, 
Halifax),  when  he  spoke  upon  this  sub 
ject,  stated  that  our  nolicv  ought  to  be  to 
favour  interprovincial  trade.  To  this,  Sir, 
everybody  agrees;  we  all  favour  interpro 
vincial  trade  in  preference  to  trade  with 
other  nations,  and  I  am  prepared  to  admit 
with  my  hon.  friend  that  the  home  market 
is  the  best  for  all  kinds  of  products.  But 
I  have  to  observe  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
this  whole  amount  of  our  natural  products, 
and  my  hon.  friend  will  not  contend  that 
the  Canadian  people  can  consume  the 
whole  production  of  our  natural  products. 
My  hon.  friend  from  Brandon  (Mr.  Sifton) 
the  other  day  stated  that  the  home  market 
would  require  about  80  per  cent,  of  our 
products.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
statistics  upon  this  point,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  how  much  of 
meat  ,of  eggs,  and  of  fruit  is  consumed  by 
a  population.  This  depends  much  on  the 
means  and  Avealth  of  population,  but  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  not  only  satisfactory, 
but  conclusive  evidence  and  statistics  as 
to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  is  consume-: 
by  a  population,  and  it  is  far  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  our  production.  Thirty 
years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the  opinion 
was  held  that  the  consumption  of 
wheat  was  about  five  bushels  per  head, 
and  to-day  I  am  satisfied  it  is  much  larger. 
I  discussed  the  matter  some  few  weeks 
ago  with  a  prominent  miller,  and  his 
opinion  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  is  between  6  bushels  and 
7  bushels  per  head.  If  that  be  the  case, 
the  Canadian  consumption  of  wheat,  as- 
suming a  population  of  8,000,000,  would  be 
about  50,000,000  bushels.  If  that  be  the 
proportion  of  the  consumption  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Canada,  then  Canada  consumes 
only  50  per  cent,  of  her  production  of 
wheat.  Where  is  the  balance  to  go?  My 
hon.  friend  will  tell  me  we  have  the  Eng- 
lish market.  So  we  have,  the  English  mar- 
ket quite  ample  enough  to  take  the  sur- 
plus production  of  wheat  in  this  country 
for  many  years  to  come,  although  we  are 
sure  the  "production  will  increase  tenfold 
md  by. 

But,    Sir,   there   are   other   products    than 
which  the  British  market  cannot  ab- 
sorb, or  cannot  absorb  with  the  same  con- 
venience as  the  American  market  can.  The 
hon.     member    for    Brandon     (Mr.     Sifton) 


spoke  of  hay  in  Quebec,  and  rather  hinted, 
although  he  did  not  say  so,  that  the  send- 
ing abroad  of  hay  is  bad  business  for  the 
farmer.  I  can  tell  my  hon.  friend  from 
Brandon  (Mr.  Sifton)  that  no  hay  will  be 
exported  from  the  hillsides  of  the  eastern 
townships  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  but 
as  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  reminded  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brandon,  we  have  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  natural  meadows,  which 
require  no  tillage,  and  upon  which  the  best 
of  timothy  has  been  grown,  not  for  50  years, 
but  for  100  years.  Along  the  two  shores  of 
Lake  St.  Peter  there  are  natural  meadows 
a  few  inches  only  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  which  are  yearly  flooded,  and  which, 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  one  in  the  prov- 
ince, have  been  for  a  hundred  years  or 
more  growing  hay  and  nothing  else.  The 
counties  of  Berthier,  Montmagny  and  St. 
Maurice,  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Nicolet,  Yamaska  and  Richelieu  on 
the  south,  are  so  situated  that  they  have  a 
population  of,  perhaps,  1,000,  who  are 
growers  of  hay  and  for  whom  this  treaty, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  the  most  positive 
boon.  To-day  they  cannot  sell  any  hay  in 
the  United  States  because  there  is  a  duty 
of  $4  a  ton.  Let  the  duty  be  removed  and 
immediately  there  will  be  an  immense 
trade  in  that  section  of  the  community,  as 
there  was  some  30  years  ago.  The  same 
thing  applies  in  the  case  of  eggs,  poultry 
and  mining  products.  For  this  reason  it  is 
to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  not 
only  the  British  market,  but  the  American 
market  also.  The  hon.  member  for  Bran- 
don (Mr.  Sifton)  made  the  argument  that 
if  you  were  to  adopt  this  arrangement  our 
present  facilities  for  transportation  to 
Great  Britain  would  become  useless.  I  dif- 
fer from  him  altogether.  The  trade  will  go 
on  just  the  same,  but  we  will  raise  more 
of  those  commodities  than  we  raised  before. 
Then  there  is  the  cattle  trade.  Years 
age  we  had  a  cattle  trade  with  Great 
Britain.  We  have  some  yet,  but  it  is  not 
.as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  every- 
body knows  that  it  has  been  constantly 
retarded  by  the  embargo  put  on  it  some 
years  ago  or  so,  and,  therefore,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  sell  all  the  cattle  we  can  raise 
in  Great  Britain  there  is  a  ready  market  in 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  very  important  point. 
It  has  been  stated  in  this  discussion,  and 
repeated  in  the  press;  indeed,  the  state- 
ment has  been  alluded  to  in  Great  Britain, 
that  bv  this  arrangement  we  were  putting 
an  end  to  every  possibility  of  mutual  pre- 
ferential trade  with  Great  Britain.  My 
hon.  friend  from  Brandon  made  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  have  heard  it  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  I  take  positive  issue 
with  that  statement;  and  I  say  more-:  that 
statement  does  not  bear  criticism ;  it  has 
only  to  be  analyzed  for  its  falseness  to  be 
shown.  Sir,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  never  taken  part,  we  have  refused  tc- 
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take  part,  in  the  controversy  which  has 
>ing  on  in  England  on  the  ques- 
tion of  mutual  preferential  trade.  We  would 
not  take  any  part  in  the  contest  between 
the    tariff    reformers    and    the    free    traders. 

thought  it  would  not  be  dignified,  we 
thought  it  would  not  be  any  part  of  our 
business,  we  thought  it  would  be  an  act 
of  imprudence  for  us  to  take  part  in  this 
eoiitrov.  cher    on    the    one    side    of 

the  question  or  the  other,  and  we  preferred 
to  remain  silent  upon  that  point,  having 
laid  our  policy  before  the  English  people. 
And  what  was  our  policy?    Our  policy  was 

forth  by  the  Canadian  ministers  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  conference  of  1902,  and 
it  was  in  these  words: 

The  Canadian  ministers  stated  that  if  they 
could  lie  assured  that  the  imperial  government 
would  accept  the  principle  of  preferential  trade 
generally,  and  particularly  grant  to  the  food 
products  of  Canada  in  the  "United  King-don  ex- 
emption from  duties  now  levied  or  hereafter  im- 
"  posed,  they  (the  Canadian  ministers)  would  be 
prepared  to  go  further  into  the  subject  and 
endeavour  to  give  to  the  British  manufacturer 
some  increased  advantage  over  his  foreign  com- 
petitors  in   the   markets   of  Canada. 

Thife  was  our  policy  laid  down  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1902.  This  is  our 
policy  in  this  year  1911  at  the  conference 
which  is  soon  to  take  place.  We  have  been 
told  by  the  other  side  of  the  House  that 
the  action  Ave  have  taken  with  regard  to 
this  agreement  has  made  it  impossible  to 
implement  the  policy  thus  laid  down.  How 
can  that  be  argued  seriously?  The  Cana- 
dian ministers  at  the  conference  in  1902 
stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  give  to 
Great  Britain  a  preference  on  manufactured 
goods  in  our  market  if  Great  Britain  would 
give  us  preference  on  our  natural  products 
in  her  market.  Great  Britain  does  not  ex- 
port many  natural  products;  on  the  con- 
trary she  is  a  large  importer  of  natural 
products.  We  are  exporters  not  of  manu- 
factured products,  but  of  natural  products, 
and  we  are  large  importers  of  manufactured 
products,  and  we  have  given  to  the  Ameri- 
cans a  free  entrance  to  our  markets  only 
for  their  natural  products  as  they  have 
given  us  a  free  entrance  to  their  market 
for  our  natural  products  and  how  can  that 
affect  the  British  Islands?  Surely  in  no 
way  at  all  can  it  affect  our  trade  with 
Britain.  The  United  States  can  enter  our 
market  with  their  natural  products,  but 
it  is  certain  that  England  will  never  send  a 
bushel  of  any  kind  of  grain  to  Canada. 
However,  England  can  give  us  a  preference 
in  her  market  for  our  natural  products  if 
she  chooses  to  change  her  policy,  and  then 
we  are  prepared  to  give  her  upon  her  manu- 
factured products  a  corresponding  advan- 
tage. Sir,  the  policy  of  Canada  is  just  the 
same  as  it  was  three  months  ago  when  this 
arrangement  was  made;  nay,  it  is  the  same 
to-day  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  12  years 
and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Canadian 
government    at    the    next    Imperial    Confer- 


ence-which  will  open  in  May  next.    What 
then    of   all    the    shrieks    and  lamentations 
and   imprecations  we  have  heard  from  all 
sides  upon  this  point?    Surely  the  question 
has  not  been  properly  thought  out  for  if  it 
were  it   would   have   answered    itself.     Per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  now,  since  I  am  re- 
viewing all  the  objections  to  this  agreement, 
that  I  should  take  up  another  point  which 
has   been   made   against   it   and   which   has 
drawn  many  a  tear  from  the  eyes  of  some 
gentlemen  sitting  on  the  other 'side.    I  re- 
fere  to  the  'consequences  of  the  agreement 
on  what  are  known  as  the  Most  Favoured 
Nations.        There    are    in    existence    certain 
old    treaties    between    England    and    other 
countries    in    which    it    is    provided    that 
if  England   or   any   of  her   colonies   should 
give    a    preference    to    any    country    in    the 
world  the    same    treatment    shall    be   given 
to   those   nations  with  which  England  has 
these  old  treaties.     These  treaties  were  in 
the   past   of   so   little    consequence   that   we 
never     troubled     about     them        When    in 
1896  we  found  in  our  way  the  treaty  with 
Germany  and  the  treaty  with   Belgium  we 
asked  for  the  renunciation  of  these  treaties. 
Similar   treaties  with   other   countries   were 
not  in  our  way,  and,  therefore,  we  did  not 
trouble  about  them.    However,  all  of  a  sud- 
den these  treaties  have  assumed  enormous 
magnitude  in  the  eyes  of  some,  and  a  few 
days  ago  we  heard  a  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  say  that  we  were  practi- 
cally opening  our  doors  to  the  whole  world. 
Well,  the  whole  world  is  a  big  phrase,  but 
let   us    examine   in   detail   what   it   is   com- 
posed of  in  this  sense.     The  whole  world  in 
detail,  so  far  as  these  treaties  are  concerned 
comprises  Venezuela,   Switzerland,   Sweden, 
Spain,  Russia,  Japan,  Denmark,  Columbia, 
Bolivia   (and  who  ever  heard  of  any  trade 
with    Bolivia),    Austria-Hungary,    and    the 
Argentine  Eepublic.     Let  us   see   what   our 
trade  is  with  these  nations.     All  told  last 
year    we     exported     to     Venezuela     $14,000 
worth  and  we  actually  imported  from  Vene- 
zuela   $53,000   worth,    a   trade  which   would 
probably    supply   the   next    corner   grocery. 
And,  in  this*  $53,000  worth  of  trade  of  Vene- 
zuelt    there    is    not    included    any    of    the* 
natural  products  we  mention  in  our  agree- 
ment with   the  United   States.     Then  from 
Switzerland    we    imported    $2,633,000    worth 
and    we    exported    to     Switzerland     $10,000 
worth,    and   our    imports    from    Switzerland 
were  chiefly  silks  and  cottons  and  manufac- 
tures of  silks  and  cottons.    Sweden,  our  ex- 
ports last  year  were  $111,000,   and  our  im- 
ports $207,000,  and  there  was  not  a  dollar's 
worth   of   anything   included   in   the    agree- 
ment.    We  exported  to  Spain  last  year  $51,- 
000  worth,  and  imported  from  Spain  $1,040,- 
000  worth,  and  our  imports  included  fruits, 
but   they   were   oranges   and  tropical   fruits 
of  that  character  such  as  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  at  all.    With  Russia, 
our  exports  were  $59,000  last  year  and  our 
imports   $138,000  and  I   cannot  find  among 
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them  a  single  article  which  would  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  To 
Norway  and  Sweden  our  exports  were  $487,- 
000  and  our  imports  $108,000,  and  amongst 
these  there  are  some  fish,  and  Norway 
would  have  the  benefit  of  free  fish  under 
this  agreement  and  that  is  the  first  item 
we  find  which  is  at  all  affected.  Then, 
we  have  some  trade  with  Japan,  but  does 
any  one  imagine  that  Japan  will  send  us 
wheat  or  butter  or  cereals?  With  Denmark 
we  had  some  trade,  but  not  very  extensive, 
our  exports  being  $425,000  and  our  imports 
$86,000,  and  while  Denmark  is  a  butter  ex- 
porting country  not  a  pound  of  butter  came 
to  Canada  from  Denmark.  Then,  with  the 
State  of  Columbia  our  exports  were  $42,000 
and  our  imports  $28,000,  but  they  in- 
cluded nothing  mentioned  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Bolivia — we  have  not  any  trade  with 
it;  we  do  not  import  anything  from  it  or 
export  anything  to  it.  Austria-Hungary — 
our  imports  are  $1,410,000  and  our  exports 
$60,000;  the  imports  are  chiefly  laces  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Then  I  come  to  the 
last — the  Argentine  Eepublic;  our  tot  aelx- 
ports  are  $2,869,000,  and  our  total  imports 
$2,181,000;  and  I  find  that  we  have  not  im- 
ported from  the  Argentine  a  single  article 
that  is  included  in  this  agreement.  The 
Argentine,  however,  is  a  wheat-growing 
country,  and  it  exports  wheat;  but  if  ever 
the  Argentine  Republic  sends  wheat  to 
Canada,  there  is  no  reason  why  Canada 
should'  not  send  wheat  to  the  Argentine, 
so  that  objection  is  wholly  exploded  and 
may    be    dismissed    without    further    refer- 


Another  objection  which  has  been  taken 
to  this  agreement  is  that  it  will  destroy  our 
natural  resources.  My  hon.  friend  from 
North  Toronto  was  particularly  indignant 
on  this  point.  He  grew  eloquent  and  asked 
us  what  we  meant  by  establishing  a  Conser- 
vation Commission  for  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources  and  then  proceeding 
with  ruthless  hands  to  destroy  their  work.  1 
have  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  Com- 
mission for  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources  was  intended  to  deal  not  at  all 
with  questions  of  political  economy,  but 
with  questions  of  physical  science.  My  hon. 
friend  told  us  that  we  should  preserve  our 
natural  resources  for  our  children  and  for 
our  children's  children;  but  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend,  what  is  the  object  of  these  natural 
resources?  Soil,  water,  forests,  minerals, 
have  been  given  to  man  by  the  Creator  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  all  civilized  nations 
have  acted  accordingly.  Why  did  our  an- 
leave  their  respective  lands  and 
come  to  this  country  and  take  it  from  the 
Indians  if  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing hold  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  using  them  for  their  benefit? 
The  Indians  were  men  after  the  heart  of  my 
hon  .friend  from  North  Toronto — they  were 
great  preservers  of  natural  resources.  They 


kept  them  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
children  and  the  children  of  their  children. 
They  never  used  them  to  any  great  extent. 
The  territory  they  inhabited  contained 
many  minerals;  but  when  our  ancestors 
came  here  they  found  the  Indians  using 
implements  made  of  bone  and  stone.  They 
never  cultivated  the  soil;  they  lived  on  fish 
and  game.  They  were  in  the  midst  of  im- 
mense forests,  but  they  never  felled  a  tree 
to  build  a  house.  They  lived  beside  the 
most  noble  streams  in  the  world,  but  they 
did  not  use  them  to  turn  a  wheel;  they 
never  even  used  water  to  wash.  They  were 
people  after  the  heart  of  my  hon.  friend 
from  North  Toronto.  Our  ancestors  who 
came  here  came  to  enjoy  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  land.  Unfortunately,  they 
not  only  used,  but  also  abused  them.  It  is 
the  reproach  of  the  white  settler  that  if  he 
has  used  these  natural  resources,  he  has 
been  imprudent,  and  has  destroyed  them 
much  more  wantonly  than  he  has  consum- 
ed them  for  his  own  benefit.  It  is  charged 
to-day  against  the  Canadian  farmer  that  he 
is  not  cultivating  the  soil,  but  mining  it, 
and  taking  all  the  fertility  out  of  it.  It  is 
charged  against  the  Canadian  lumberman 
that  he  is  not  only  cropping  the  lumber,  as 
he  should,  but  in  his  operations,  is  destroy- 
ing much  more  than  he  uses.  I  think  it  is 
admitted  that  in  this  valley  of  the  Ottawa, 
where  timber  has  been  cut  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  the  lumbermen  have  destroy- 
ed more  timber  than  they  have  ever  carried 
away.  Sir,  the  object  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  is  simply  to  instruct  the  farm- 
ers, the  lumbermen,  and  others,  how  to  use 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  But  if 
that  be  the  case,  the  Commission,  which  is 
ably  presided  over  by  my  hon.  friend  from 
Brandon,  will  do  an  immense  service  in 
showing  all  our  people  how  to  use  these  re- 
sources with  prudence,  so  that  they  will  be 
preserved  for  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

But,  Sir,  what  has  this  to  do  with  this 
agreement?  My  hon.  friend  says  that  our 
resources  will  be  taken  by  the  Americans. 
Well,  the  Americans  will  take  them  if  they 
pay  for  them;  but  whether  they  take  them 
or  not,  whether  this .  agreement  goes  into 
force  or  not,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  will  be  made  use  of,  and  I  hope- 
in  a  more  prudent  manner  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  My  hon.  friend  from 
North  Toronto  need  have  no  further  appre- 
hension on  that  point. 

I  pass  to  a  more  important  objection, 
really  the  only  objection  of  any  consequence 
that  I  know  of.  The  objection  is  that  this 
agreement  will  imperil  our  industries.  How 
will  it  imperil  our  industries?  This  agree- 
ment is  concerned  chiefly  with  natural  pro- 
ducts. There  are  no  manufactured  products 
dealt  with  in  it,  except  agricultural  imple- 
ments.     In   negotiating   this   agreement   we 
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have  adhered  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  Liberal 
Convention  of  1893,  in  which  the  Liberal 
party  declared  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
in  natural  products  and  a  carefully-consid- 
ered list  of  manufactured  products.  Why 
did  we  put  this  restriction  in  our  resolu- 
tion? Why  did  we  state  in  so  many  words 
that  the  reciprocity  which  we  would  nego- 
tiate, if  it  ever  became  our  lot  to  do  so, 
would  be  general  for  natural  products,  and 
would  be  confined  to  a  carefully  prepared 
list  of  manufactured  products?  Because, 
Sir,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  reci- 
procity in  natural  products  and  recipro- 
city in  manufactured  goods.  This  is  the 
reason  we  have  acted  with  this  prudence. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  Conference 
which  took  place  between  my  two  friends 
beside  me  and  Mr.  Knox;  but  it  is  not 
a  great  effort  of  imagination  to  suppose 
that  the  Americans  were  far  more  concern- 
ed about  obtaining  reciprocity  in  manufac- 
tured products  than  in  natural  products; 
but  our  negotiators  would  not  consent  tao 
any  reciprocity  in  manufactured  products, 
but  insisted  on  limiting  the  agreement  sim- 
ply to  such  manufactured  products  as  agri- 
cultural implements. 

Well,  we  limited  our  negotiations  to  that; 
and  in  doing  this,  I  know  that  we  have  not 
gone  as  far  as  certain  sections  of  the  com- 
munity wanted  us  to  go.  A  certain  section 
wanted  free  implements  altogether,  but  we 
did  not  think  it  prudent  or  advisable  to  go 
that  far.  And  why?  The  reason  is  that 
the  men  on  the  treasury  benches,  who  are 
responsible,  recognize  in  tariff  matters  the 
wide  difference  between  manufactured  and 
natural  products.  It  is  easy  enough  to  put 
up  a  customs  duty  or  enact  a  protective 
duty,  but  it  is  always  a  difficult  task  to  de- 
crease or  remove  such  a  duty.  The  reason 
is  well  known.  It  is  obvious  that  if  you 
raise  the  customs  duty  or  impose  a  protec- 
tive duty  you  create  at  once  a  fictitious 
economical  atmosphere;  and  if  the  indus- 
tries established  under  the  tariff  and  under 
that  temperature  and  condition,  have  to 
face  suddenly  a  removal  of  the  duty,  you 
•might  annihilate  in  the  course  of  one  night 
millions  of  capital  and  reduce  to  non-em- 
ployment thousands  of  operatives.  That  is 
why  we  have  acted  as  we  have  done.  We 
have  gone  very  cautiously,  with  great  care 
into  this  agreement.  When  we  came  into 
office  in  1896,  we  had  the  same  problem 
before  us,  the  same  consideration  weighed 
upon  us,  and  we  took  the  utmost  possible 
precaution — whilst  giving  as  we  were  bound 
to  do,  to  the  consuming  public  an  abate- 
ment of  the  tariff — we  took  every  precaution 
in  so  doing  not  to  injure  any  existing  indus- 
try, and  I  think  we  have  been  successful. 

Some  hon.  MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir    WILFRID    LAURIER.      Although    it 


was  part  of  our  policy  to  obtain  reciprocity 
industry.  The  only  industry  affected  is 
fully  in  so  doing  and  have  not  injured  any 
with  the  United  States,  we  have  acted  care- 
that  of  agricultural  implements,  on  some 
of  which  the  duty  has  been  reduced  from 
17%  per  cent,  to  15  and  on  other  from  20  per 
cent,  to  15  per  cent.  It  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  myself  at  all  events  to  have 
gone  beyond  that,  but  we  considered  that  if 
we  did,  we  would  perhaps  not  do  justice  to 
the  large  number  who  have  invested  money 
in  these  establishments. 

This  government  does  not  exist  for  the 
farmers  alone  or  the  manufacturers  alone  or 
for  any  one  class,  but  for  the  manufactur- 
ers and  farmers  and  for  all  the  classes 
which   compose  our  nation. 

Some  hon.   MEMBERS.     Hear,  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  I  do  not  admit 
that  there  should  be  any  antagonism  be- 
tween class  and  class.  I  do  not  admit  that 
there  should  be  any  antagonism  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer.  The 
manufacturer  is  the  best  friend  of  the  far- 
mer, and  the  farmer  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  manufacturer.  Let  them  walk  hand  in 
hand,  let  each  profit  by  the  trade  of  the 
other;  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  14 
years  we  have  administered  the  government 
of  this  country  on  these  lines,  trying  to  do 
away  with  collisions  between  class  and  class 
trying  to  keep  all  abreast  of  one  another, 
keeping  always  in  mind  the  motto :  Freedom 
for  all  and  privileges  for  none.  That  has 
been  our  policy  and  that  policy  we  shall 
continue.  There  are  men  who  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  reckelssly  ruin  industry 
and  capital.  Capital  is  timid  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  the  man  who  is  at  the  head 
of  affairs  and  the  ministers  who  assist  him, 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  public  confi- 
dence if  they  were  not  always  careful  to  see 
that  capital  will  be  safe,  whenever  it  is 
invested  in  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BURRELL.  Would  my  right  hon. 
friend  permit  me  one  question?  Does  not 
the  very  argument  he  has  put  up  on  be- 
half of  the  manufacturers  apply  with  crush- 
ing force  to  the  fruit  industry? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  Not  in  the 
least.  My  hon.  friend  will  observe  that  we 
have  not  obtained  for  the  manufacturers  a 
free  market  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
but  we  have  obtained  a  free  market  for  the 
fruit  growers. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).  Might  I  ask  a 
question? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  One  is  enough, 
I  think. 

Mr.  BORDEN  (Halifax).    I  think  so,  too. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.     I  do  not  ob- 
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jec:  uptions,  but  when  a  man  has 

his  feet  for  some  time  and  is  anx- 
ious through,  he  does  not  care  to  en- 
roversy  which  would  force 
him  artion.  But  I  may  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  when  in  committee,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  all  these 
questions. 

Mr.  CURRIE  (Simcoe).  I  understand 
that  under  the  rules,  when  a  matter  is  be- 
ing t  in  committee,  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  if  lie  is  asked  a  question,  is 
bound  to  answer,  and  has  not  the  right  to 
ate  the  right  of  any  member  to  ask  a 
question.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing;  it  is  an  innovation. 

Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER.  There  is  no 
such  rule.  The  hon.  member  who  has  the 
rioor  is  the  only  man  who  has  the  right  to 
ik  to  the  question.  No  other  member 
has  the  right  to  interrupt  either  with  a 
remark  or  a  question.  Such  interruptions 
are  permitted  frequently,  and  parliamentar- 
ians have  said  that  they  are  the  spice  of 
debate,  but  they  are  entirely  limited  to 
such  interruptions  or  questions  as  the 
speaker  who  has  the  floor  at  the  moment 
will  allow.  There  is  no  distinction  in  that 
respect  between  a  minister  and  an  ordinary 
member. 

Mr.  CURRIE  (Simcoe).  I  am  quite  will- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  to  bow  to  your  ruling, 
but  1  say  that  it  is  an  innovation  in  parlia- 
mentary practice. 

Mr.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER.  If  the  hon. 
member  does  not  accept  the  ruling  of  the 
chair,  he  is  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
House,   but  not  to  discuss  the  ruling. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER.  I  may  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  it  is  not  an  innovation 
and  that  of  course  a  minister  is  bound  to 
answer  questions,  but  there  is  a  time  to 
answer  them  and  when  that  time  comes,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  reply.  Before  I  depart 
from  this  subject,  let  me  say  that  to  carry 
out  this  agreement,  everything  has  been 
done,  we  were  careful  of  all  interests  and 
following  in  the  line  established  in  1896, 
namely,  that  stability  of  tariff  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  success  in  all  enterprises. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  objections 
raised  against  us.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
find  within  the  four  corners  of  this  agree- 
ment the  latent,  the  insipient  destruction 
of  our  industries,  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  therein  the  fatal  germ  which 
is  to  dissolve  our  autonomy,  finally  landing 
it  into  the  American  Republic.  Autonomy ! 
They  speak  of  autonomy.  Why  it  was  only 
last/  year  we  heard  the  same  men  rebuke 
us  because  we  paid  too  much  attention  to 
autom 

But,  whether  they  approve  of  autonomy, 
or  whether  they  combat  it,  they  show  clear- 
ly, in  one  instance  as  in  the  other,  that 
never    understood   or    appreciated   the 


true  meaning  of  the  word.  The  new-born 
zeal  for  autonomy,  when  reduced  to.  actual 
exposition,  is  generally  expressed  somewhat 
in  this  way.  There  may  be,  perhaps,  no 
danger  to  our  autonomy  in  this  agreement 
itself;  but  this  is  only  a  first  step  that  will 
be  followed  by  others.  This,  they  tell  us, 
is  a  trade  agreement  confined  to  natural 
products,  another  time  the  agreement  will 
be  extended  to  manufactured  products ; 
this  will  be  followed  by  commercial  union 
and  lastly  by  political  union.  Such 
logic,  Sir,  will  carry  you  any  distance, 
in  any  direction,  to  any  conclusion  which 
hope,  fear  or  any  other  passion  may  sug- 
gest. With  such  logic  the  world  has  long 
been  familiar.  Was  there  ever,  in  any 
land,  at  any  time,  a  reform  proposed  which 
was  not  immediately  denounced  as  revolu- 
tion by  all  the  forces  of  reaction?  With  this 
logic  we  have  been  particularly  familiar 
in  this  country  ever  since  the  first  days  of 
responsible  government.  Open  the  records 
of  our  own  old  discussions,  and  you  will 
find  that  when  the  reformers  of  that  day 
were  asking  for  responsible  government,  ail 
the  Tories  denounced  the  idea  as  being  the 
first  step  towards  annexation.  It  is  not. 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  if,  upon 
this  occasion,  the  whole  Conservative  party 
have  been  moved  by  the  old  instincts  of 
Toryism.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
reform  which  we  now  bring  forward  is 
opposed,  will  be  seen  by  anybody  who 
examines  the  question,  to  be  an  insult 
to  the  -  intelligence  and  character  of 
the  Canadian  people.  What  are  the  argu- 
ments we  hear  against  the  agreement  to 
justify  the  position  which  is  taken  that 
this  is  a  first  step  towards  the  dissolution 
of  our  autonomy?  We  are  told  that  this 
agreement  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  certain 
satisfactory  results  for  some  time,  but  that 
later  it  may  be  removed,  and  if  removed, 
may  be  followed  by  a  high  protectionist 
tariff,  and  under  such  circumstances  the 
Canadian  people  would  not  have  the  stam- 
ina to  resist  the  dislocation  of  trade  but 
would  be  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Am- 
erican union.  This  is  the, argument  which 
we  have  heard  from  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position (Mr.  Borden,  Halifax);  this  is  the 
argument  of  my  hon.  friend  from  North 
Toronto  (Mr.  Foster).  Nay,  this  is  even 
the  argument  we  have  heard  from  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brandon  (Mr.  _  Sifton), 
who,  on  this  occasion  of  all  occasions,"  has 
deserted  the  principles  of  Liberalism  to 
join  the  principles  of  Conservatism.  Let 
me  refer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Toronto— I  take  these  because 
they  contain  in  condensed  form  all  the 
arguments  with  which  we  have  been  del- 
uged in  this  House.  The  third  resolution 
says : 

3.  That  any  present  benefit  to  any  section  of 
Canada  or  to  any  interest  therein  which  might 
accrue  from  said  agreement  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  loss  and  injury  to  other  sections 
and   interests. 
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There  is  an  admission  that  in  this  agree- 
ment there  will  be  a  benefit  at  least  to 
some  sections  of  the  community.  It  may 
be  qualified,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same. 
And  the  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  read: 

4.  That  the  proposed  agreement  would  weaken 
the   ties   that   biud  Canada    to   the   empire. 

5.  That  to  avoid,  the  disruption  of  trade  which 
after  some  years  under  said  agreement  would 
result  were  said  agreement  terminated  and  a 
protective  tariff  against  Canada  established  by 
the  United  States,  Canada  would  be  forced  to 
closer  trade  relations  with  them,  which  would 
still  further  weaken  those  ties  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  avert  political  union  with  the 
United    States. 

Mark  those  words — 'Canada  would  be 
forced  to  closer  trade  relations.  Well,  Sir, 
if  Canada  would  be  forced,  what  would  force 
it?  Nations  there  have  been  which,  in  the 
face  of  a  great  emergency,  a  great  national 
calamity,  would  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
even  the  women  throw  their  jewels  and  orn- 
aments into  the  common  fund  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country.  But.  we  are  told 
here  by  Canadian  Tories  that  if  a  crisis, 
an  economic  crisis,  were  to  arise  in  which 
their  pockets  would  be  liable  to  suffer,  they 
would  hesitate  between  their  pockets  and 
their  loyalty. 

Sir,  the  Tories  of  fifty  years  ago  were 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  In  1854,  the  treaty 
which  was  negotiated  by  Lord  Elgin, 
with  Francis  Hincks  as  his  Prime  Minister, 
resulted  in  immediate  prosperity.  Ten 
years  afterwards  the  treaty  was  repeal- 
ed, and  a  high  protective  tariff  substi- 
tuted for  it.  At  that  time,  did  Canadians 
falter?  Did  they  hesitate?  Were  they  forced 
into  closer  relations  with  the  United  States? 
Did  they  seek  a  refuge  in  political  union? 
No,  in  the  face  of  that  action  they  con- 
ceived and  organized  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration. 

The  treaty  of  1854  was  negotiated  by  Lord 
Elgin,  when,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  as 
his  First  Minister  Francis  Hincks.  It  was 
ratified  in  1854  by  the  first  Liberal-Conser- 
vative administration  that  we  had.  That 
administration  was  presided  over  by  that 
staunch,  stalwart  Tory,  Sir  Allan  Macnab, 
and  one  of  its  members  was  the  young 
man,  John  A.  Macdonald.  Did  Sir  Allan 
Macnab,  or  did  John  A.  Macdonald  falter? 
Did  they  say  to  Lord  Elgin  that  they  would 
not  advise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  for 
fear  that,  if  it  were  afterwards  abolished, 
the  Canadian  people  would  be  forced  into 
closer  relations  with  the  United  States? 
On  the  contrary,  their  advice  to  Lord  Elgin 
was  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  never  occurred 
ta  them  that,  even  if  the  treaty  could  be 
repealed,  as  it  was  repealed  ten  years 
later,  there  would  be  a  single  Canadian 
who  would  be  led  by  the  dislocation  of  trade 
to  seek  to  change  his  country's  allegiance. 
But  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  col- 
loquy between  Lord  Elgin  and  his  advisers, 
if,    instead   of  being   advised   by   such   men 


as  Sir  Allan  Macnab  and  John  A.  Macdon- 
ald, he  had  been  advised  by  the  present 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  my  hon.  friend 
Mr.  Borden  and  my  hon.  friend  George 
Eulas  Foster.  'Sir,'  they  would  have  said, 
'do  not  ratify  this  treaty.'  Lord  Elgin  would 
ask  them,  'Why;. will  not  the  treaty?be  a 
cause  of  satisfaction  to  the  people?  It 
would,'  they  would  answer;  'but  that  is 
the  very  thing  we  dread.  It  may  bring  us 
prosperity.  but,  after  prosperity  comes, 
the  treaty  may  be  repealed  and  replaced  by 
a  high  tariff:  and  we  are  not  sure  that  our 
knees  would  be  firm  enough  and  our  spines 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  aggression  of 
the  Americans. 

Away  with  this  timorous  advice  of  faint- 
hearted men,  we  stand  by  the  example  of 
our  stout-hearted  men  of  fifty  years  ago. 
Reviewing  the  situation  as  it  is  placed  be- 
fore us,  far  from  sharing  the  forebodings, 
the  lugubrious  forebodings,  uttered  con- 
cerning what  is  to  follow  the  application, 
not  of  a  new  principle  but  of  an  old  policy, 
it  seems  to  me  there  are  evidences  not  a 
few  that  we  are  now  entering  upon,  a  new 
era  in  our  relations  with  our  neighbours, 
that  we  can  see  already  whitening  on  the 
horizon  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  One 
thing  is  certain,  one  thing  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  especially  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
still  more  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and 
which  almost  came  to  a  crisis  a  year  ago— 
those  relations  have  been  a  blot  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  two  countries.  They  have 
amounted  practically  to  a  proclamation  of 
noncommercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  so  far  as  legislation  could  bring 
this  about.  Another  thing  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  man  who  raised  the  Conservative 
party  to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, the  man  whose  name  is  still  re- 
vered, though  his  example  is  not  followed, 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  deprecated  and 
dreaded  that  situation.  He  did  all  that 
man  could  do  to  change  it  and  improve  it. 
To  that  end  he  made  many  sacrifices  and 
to  that  end  he  made  his  last  appeal  to  the 
Canadian  people.  # 

One  other  thing  cannot  be  denied,  that 
at  this  moment,  amongst  the  thoughtful 
men  of  the  American  union,  the  feeling  is 
growing  up  that  the  policy  which  they  have 
pursued  towards  us  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  wrong,  that  it  has  been  injurious 
to  themselves  as  well  as  to  us,  that  it  is 
selfish  and  narrow;  and  they  are  prepared 
to  retrace  their  steps  and  to  enter  with  us 
into  a  mutually  profitable  commercial  in- 
tercourse. Now,  when  we  reach  that  stage, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  we  in  Canada  should 
be  told  that  this  retrograde  policy,  long 
followed  by  the  United  States  and  which 
they  are  now  on  the  eve  of  abandoning, 
should  become  the  Canadian  policy,  and 
that  we  should  follow  a  policy  of  non-com- 
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mercial  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  in- 
credible, and  yet  we  have  heard  that  idea 
proclaimed  again  and  again  in  this  House 
We  are  told  that  unless  this  retrograde 
policy  is  maintained  Canada  is  exposed  to 
danger,  and  we  are  threatened  that  unless 
this  policy  of  non-intercourse  is  maintained 
we  are  doomed  to  annexation.  Annexation ! 
Annexation !  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
very  strong  annexationist  movement  in  this 
country,  and  it  received  its  first  check  when 
Lord  Elgin  brought  back  from  Washington 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1856.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  desire  for  annexation  has 
dwindled  and  dwindled,  until  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  it  left  in  any  part  of  this 
country. 

Once  upon  a  time — this  is  also  a  matter 
of  history — the  conviction  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  was  that  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration should  become  a  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can union.  Eecent  events  have  shown  that 
there  are  still  men  in  the  United  States  who 
harbour  that  hope.  But  there  are  also  men 
who  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  re- 
public, though  its  career  has  been  glorious, 
has  yet  many  questions  to  solve  and  many 
dangers  to  face;  and  many  of  them  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that  the  solution  of 
their  difficult  problems  would  be  seriously 
complicated,  perhaps  fatally  impaired,  if, 
in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  was  to  be 
included  another  territory  as  large  as  their 
own,  with  a  people  not  yet  as  numerous, 
but  destined  to  be  as  numerous  as  their 
own,  with  problems  of  their  own  also  to 
solve,  and  whose  union  with  the  United 
States  would  only  add  to  the  complications 
which  the  American  people  have  to 
meet.  If  my  poor  voice  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country,  and  if,  without  any  presumption, 
it  could  be  heard  also  beyond  the  frontier, 
I  would  say  to  our  American  neighbours: 
flattering  as  may  be  to  your  pride,  the 
idea  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  should 


extend  over  the  whole  continent  from  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  waters 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  remember  that  we 
Canadian  were  born  under  the  flag  of  your 
ancestors,  a  flag  under  which  perhaps  you 
may  have  suffered  some  oppression,  but 
which  to  us  has  been,  and  is  more  than 
ever,  the  emblem  of  freedom.  Remember 
that  if  you  have  founded  a  nation  upon 
separation  from  the  motherland,  we  Cana- 
dians have  set  our  hearts  upon  building  up 
a  nation  without  separation;  remember  that 
in  this  task  we  are  already  far  advanced, 
that  with  our  institutions,  with  our  national 
entity  as  a  people,  and  with  everything 
that  constitutes  our  national  home  we 
are  just  as  devoted  as  you  are  to  yours. 
Remember  that  the  blood  which  flows  in 
our  veins  is  just  as  good  as  your  own,  and 
that  if  you  are  a  proud  people,  though  we 
have  not  your  numbers,  we  are  just  as 
proud  as  you  are,  and  that,  rather  than 
part  with  our  national  existence,  we  would 
part  with  our  lives.  If  my  voice  could  be 
heard  that  far,  I  would  presume  to  say  to 
our  American  friends :  There  may  be  a  spec- 
tacle perhaps  nobler  yet  than  the  spectacle 
of  a  united  continent,  a  spectacle  which 
would  astound  the  world  by  its  novelty  and 
grandeur,  the  spectacle  of  two  peoples 
living  side  by  side  along  a  frontier  nearly 
4,000  miles  long,  with  not  a  cannon,  with 
not  a  gun  frowning  across  it,  with  not  a 
fortress  on  either  side,  with  no  armament 
one  against  the  other,  but  living  in  har- 
mony, in  mutual  confidence,  and  with  no 
other  rivalry  than  a  generous  emulation  in 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  To  the 
Canadian  people  I  wrould  say  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  obtain  such  relations  be- 
tween this  young  and  growing  nation  and 
the  powerful  American  republic,  Can  •"•la 
will  have  rendered  to  old  England,  the 
mother  of  nations,  nay,  to  the  whoje  Brit- 
ish Empire,  a  service  unequalled  in  its  pre- 
sent effect,  and  still  more  in  its  far-reach- 
ing  consequences. 
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